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SUMMARY 

PREPARATION OF TEACHING GUIDES AND MATERIALS ON ASIAN 
COUNTRIES FOR USE IN GRADES I-XH 



The central problem of this curriculum development project was to 
devise materials for use in improving instruction on Asian countries. 
Objectives were to prepare guidelines and instructional units for use 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

Project activities were carried out by the project staff under 
policies set by the planning committee and suggestions from the advisory 
committee. Aslan studies specialists assisted in compiling biblio- 
gophies, preparing background papers, identifying topics for units, and 
reviewing project materials. Units of instruction were prepared by 
summer workshop participants and unit writers. All units were tried out 
in the schools and revised in light of feedback from teachers and students. 

Specific directions were outlined for preparing units of instruction 
based on key ideas and concepts drawn from background papers and other 
sources. Selected bibliographies were included in each unit. Units were 
devised for use in (a) grade I on homes and families in China and India, 

(b) middle grades on Japan, (c) secondary schools on geography, history, 
economic and political problems, and various aspects of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Indian culture, and (d) a proposed high-school elective course on 
Asian cultures. 

Major findings, conclusions and recommendations were as follows: 

The recruitment of personnel, the development, testing and dissemination 
of materials and the training of teachers must be based on clearly 
defined objectives. Background materials for teachers are sorely needed; 
however, the development of student materials greatly Increases the 
probability of achieving an Impact on classroom practices. Teachers and 
students responded best to materials (units) which incorporated clear 
objectives, emphasized inquiry into significant issues and permitted 
flexibility of use* Units dealing with contemporary cultural and social 
aspects of Asia in specific, personal terns had greatest inpact. 
Educational materials dealing with Asian topics are in critically short 
supply but the need for materials incorporating a "controlled vocabulary" 
or utilizing other media is particularly great. 



Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 
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The purpose of this chapter is to give a concise overview of 
the goals, activities, and outcomes of the project* Specific atten- 
tion is given to the problem, objectives, background, procedures, 
sources of information, materials that were prepared, and dissemi- 
nation* Subsequent chapters deal with major aspects of the project 
in detail* 



A* The Problem 



The central problem considered in this project was the improve- 
ment of social studies Instruction on Asian countries* Attention 
was given to instruction in both elementary and secondary schools 
in an effort to make proposals and develop materials that could be 
made an integral part of the social-studies program* Key concepts, 
themes, and generalizations, and processes of investigation identi- 
fied by specialists in Asian studies were vised as the basis for 
curriculum planning* A special effort was made to include source 
materials in units for students* The identification of source 
materials, the preparation of teaching guides, and the preparation 
and tryout of materials for students were major activities in this 
project* 

During recent years the need to provide for instruction on 
Asian countries has been widely recognized* Among the reasons cited 
for including Asian studies in the curriculum are (a) the intrinsic 
values of studying Asian civilizations, (b) the need for students 
to understand cultures different from their own, (c) the emergence 
of critical international problems, and (d) the inter-connectedness 
of domestic affairs and international relations* The time was indeed 
opportune for a curriculum development project that involved the 
cooperation of Asian studies specialists, social studies specialists, 
and school personnel* 

Although the need to provide instruction on Asian countries 
has been stressed for several years, it has been difficult to do 
so for a variety of reasons* An abundance of new knowledge has been 
produced by historians, social scientists, and area-study specialists* 
This knowledge has not been reviewed in terms of its relevance to 
curriculum planning* Inadequacies in teachers' backgrounds of under- 
standing and the lack of up-to-date instructional materials based 
on scholarly studies posed especially difficult problems* State 
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laws, beard of education regulations, efforts of pressure groups, 
and educational traditions have operated to minimize instruction 
on the non-Western world. Many new demands have been made on the 
schools to provide instruction in economics, anthropology, political 
science, and area studies. When confronted by traditional require- 
ments and by a variety of new de man ds made out of the context of 
the existing program of instruction, curriculum personnel have been 
hard put to develop a cohesive plan for social studies instruction. 
What has been attempted in this project is to devise ways and means 
of including Asian studies in the social studies as an integral 
part of instruction so that school personnel could maintain a bal- 
anced program of instruction. 

A review of social i studies curricula, course offerings, text- 
books, and teaching guides revealed a wide range of quantity and 
quality in so far as instruction on Asian countries was concerned. 
While progress had been made, no overall guidelines had been pre- 
pared to indicate ways in which Asian studies might be made an 
integral part of the instructional program in both elementary and 
secondary schools. 

What seemed to be urgently needed was a cooperative curriculum 
project which encompassed the curriculum in both elementary and 
secondary schools. It was clear that such a curriculum development 
project should be made with reference to the total offering in the 
social studies so that a cohesive program of instruction might be 
designed and school personnel would not be threatened with something 
to add to the program without being given guidelines and examples 
of ways in which it might be done. 



B. Objectives •> 



The central purpose of this project was to prepare materials 
based on scholarly reports and studies that could be used in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools for the improvement of instruction on 
Asian countries. Specific objectives were: 

To prepare a statement of guidelines for including Asian 
studies in the social studies program 

To compile bibliographies of source materials and readings 
on Asian countries 



To prepare and evaluate units of instruction on selected 
topics 

To develop and evaluate a teaching guide for an elective 
high-school course on Asian cultures 



C. Background 



Over the years educators in California have shown great intere»t 
in improving the social studies* Interest in providing instruction 
on Asian countries has increased in the past decade. °In the state 
framework for the social studies, for example, it was recommended 
that instruction be provided on communities in other parts of the 
world, oriental cultures, and areas of Asia. China, Japan, India, 
and Southeast Asia were among the areas suggested for study. Rela- 
tionships to Asian countries were evident in connection with in- 
structional suggestions related to the teaching of global geography, 
world and U.S. history, and problems of democracy. Prevailing 
interest and current practice were of help in expediting the activ- 
ities proposed in this project. 

The University of California has played an active role in stim- 
ulating interest in Asian studies and in upgrading teachers’ back- 
grounds of preparation. During the past decade a special University 
committee, the East Asia Teacher Training Committee, has been at work 
planning summer workshops and course offerings for teachers. Around 
150 individuals from the schools have participated in sum me r activities 
planned by the Committee. The University has earned recognition as 
a center for the study of ways and means of improving instruction on 
Asian countries. 

Past experience of the East Asia Teacher Training Committee 
and materials produced in past workshops served as a basis for initi- 
ating this project. Many of the teaching problems, needs for materials 
and scholarly sources of data had already been identified by committee 
members and instructors who participated in the summer programs. 
Materials that had been prepared in past workshops were used as 
starting points for some of the activities in this project. 

D. Procedures 

This project was planned and carried out as a cooperative activ- 
ity xnvolving Asian studies specialists, social studies curriculum 
specialists, and school personnel. The project staff worked in 
line with broad policies set up by the planning committee made up 
of members of the University Committee on East Asia Teacher Training. 

An advisory committee made up of school personnel gave advice on 
units of study and course materials that would be most useful in 
the schools. The project staff carried the burden of preparing 
and arranging for the evaluation of materials in the classrooms. 
Classroom teachers tried out and evaluated project materials in 
their classrooms. Research assistants helped in the preparation 

? j? a fj^ r0Un( ^ P a P ers > units of study, and assessment devices. All 
individuals involved in the project have been listed in Appendix A. 
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Project activities were directed by a director and two assistant 
directors. Overall planning and coordination was handled by the 
director. One assistant director, a specialist on Asian studies, 
took primary responsibility for guiding the preparation of background 
papers and course planning. The second assistant director, a curricu- 
la specialist, took primary responsibility for coordinating the 
preparation of units for use in secondary schools. 

Materials were produced in summer workshops and during the 
school year. Workshop participants assisted in the preparation 
of guidelines and units of instruction. Research assistants and 
teachers elected as unit writers prepared materials during the school 
year. Workshop participants reviewed and helped to revise materials 
produced during the preceding year. 

Procedures employed in preparing different types of material 
are summarized below. 

Guidelines for Asian Studies 

The project director summarized objectives of Asian studies 
as reported in publications recommended by the planning committee 
and other specialists. The statement of objectives was reviewed 
ari d refined in the first summer workshop. This was followed by 
compiling recommendations of Asian studies specialists on approaches 
to instruction, ways of organizing instruction, and principles of 
instruction. After review and criticism by Asian studies specialists 
the statement of guidelines was revised and made available to work- 
shop participants and unit writers. The revised guidelines are 
presented in Chapter H. 

Background Papers 

Specialists in Asian studies were recruited to prepare papers 
that would be useful to unit writers. Topics were identified by 
the project staff and discussed with specialists suggested by the 
planning committee. An outline was prepared by the specialist and 
reviewed by the staff. After any needed revisions were made the 
specialist proceeded to prepare the paper, conferring with staff 
members as questions and problems arose. The completed paper was 
reviewed by the staff, put in final shape, and made available to 
unit writers. Material from background papers is presented in 
Chapter 11. 

Bibliographies 

Special bibliographies on major Asian cultures were prepared 
by Asian studies specialists; these were used as working biblio- 
graphies to identify materials that might be useful in unit production. 
Bibliographies to accompany units were prepared by the project staff 
and unit writers. The placement of bibliographies in the context 
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of units was found to be more useful to school personnel than the 
listing of readings and materials by countries. Bibliographies 
available from the Asia Society adequately met needs for general 
listings. Bibliographies developed in this project are included 
in the materials noted in the final section of this chapter and 
in Appendixes B and D. 

Guidelines for Preparing Units 

Guidelines for preparing units of instruction were prepared 
by the director and assistant directors. Ideas were drawn from 
professional textbooks and materials produced in other projects. 

The first drafts were reviewed by workshop participants and unit 
writers. Revisions were made on the batis of their suggestions. 

The revised guidelines for preparing units are presented in 
Chapter III. 

Preparation of Units of Instruction 

All unit writers used the guidelines noted above so that the 
format a nd design of the units would be comparable. The basic 
procedures involved in the preparation of units of instruction 
were as follows: 

1. Suggested topics were obtained from Asian scholars 
and reviewed by the project staff and by teachers. 

2. Topics agreed upon by the staff and by teachers were 
selected, and qualified unit writers were assigned to 
each topic. 

3. Unit writers proceeded to prepare a first draft, 
conferring with the project staff and Asian special- 
ists as problems arose. 

4. Hirst drafts were reviewed by the staff and Asian 
specialists, revised as needed, and prepared for 
tryout in the classroom. 

5. Each unit was tried out in the classroom, feedback 
was obtained, and the units were revised. 

Examples of units that were prepared in the project are presented 
in Chapter III. 

Development of a High-School Course 

The preparation of an outline for an elective high-school course 
on Asian cultures was carried out by the assistant director who was 
a specialist on Asia. The steps of procedure were as follows: 
bourse objectives were outlined and major themes and topics were 
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identified* Units of Instruction were outlined to include readings, 
source materials, mimeographed handouts, and other resources* Units 
prepared for use in high-school classes under the direction of the 
other assistant director were utilized if they were directly relevant 
to the theme or topic under study. The units of instruction were 
tried out in the classroom, feedback was obtained, and revisions 
were made* The proposed course is presented in Chapter VI. 



£• Sources of Information 



Sources of information used in planning curriculum materials 
ranged from studies and textbooks written by Asian studies specialists 
to firsthand reports and articles written by travelers in Asian 
countries. Bibliographic sources were used extensively to identify 
publications related to different aspects of Asian culture* Material 
for background papers was drawn in the' main from studies and text- 
books* Collections of readings on Asian civilizations were used 
to locate materials that would be useful both in background papers 
and in units for high-school students. Courses of study, other 
project materials, and essays on teaching about Asia were helpful 
in preparing guidelines for planning instruction. A recommended 
bibliography of widely used sources of information has been included 
in Appendix B of this report. 



F. Project Materials 



Materials that were produced in the project are listed in this 
section. In each instance the author is identified and a brief 
annotation is provided. Materials that are not in separate mimeo- 
graphed form have been included in this final report; they are 
indicated by noting the chapter in which they appear. 

Guidelines for Asian Studies 



Guidelines for Including Asian Studies in the Social Studies 
Curriculum, % pp., John U. Michaelis, project director, 
Department of Education, University of California, Berkeley. 
A summary of objectives, substantive material, inquiry 
and teaching strategies, and instructional guidelines; 
presented in Chapter II of this report. 

Background Papers 



The list below includes the background papers that were com- 
pleted and distributed during the four years of the project. Each 
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item includes a selected bibliography. 

Political Development in Communist China, 12 pp., James 
Townsend, Department of Political Science, University of 
California, Berkeley. A discussion of unity and indepen- 
dence, political community, effective leadership, perfor- 
mance, and related concepts; useful in planning materials 
on political aspects of Communist China. 

Political Development in Japan. 12 pp., James Townsend, 

Department of Political Science, University of California, 
Berkeley. A discussion of the concepts noted above; 
useful as a source of comparative material as well as 
material on Japan. 

Political Development in India. 12 pp., Ralph H. Retzlaff, 
Department of Political Science, University of California, 
Berkeley. A discussion of the multi-faceted character 
of India’s political development, emergence of the present 
form of government, creation of political groups, and 
related topics; useful for comparative material as well 
as for material on India. 

Political Development in Indonesia , 13 pp., Daniel S. Lev, 
Department of Political Science, University of California, 
Berkeley. A discussion of sources of conflict, independence, 
the problem of unity, rise of guided democracy, the economy, 
the army, the younger generation; good comparative material 
as well as material on Indonesia. 

Strategies of the Chinese People’s Republic. 9 pp., Robert 
Bedeski, research specialist in oriental languages. 

University of California, Berkeley. A review of premises, 
the basic objective, revolutionary tactics, development 
of the A-bcmb, foreign aid and trade, and cultural 
diplomacy in relation to strategies being employed by 
Communist China. 

The Chinese Communist Propaganda Apparatus. 2k pp., Robert 
Bedeski, research specialist in oriental languages, ' 
University of California, Berkeley. An analysis of the 
background, thought reform in Communist China, mass 
indoctrination, vehicles of persuasive communications, 
and limitations of propaganda; five readings included. 

Approaches to Modernization in China. Japan and India. 42 pp., 
Roxanne A. Heater, research specialist in history, University 
of California, Berkeley. A comparative review of the 
modernization process in three ancient Asian civilizations. 






stimulus of the West, Asian response to the West, impact 
of the Sino-Japanese war on Asia, nationalism, education, 
modernization of the economies, social change — evolution 
or revolution, and a chronology of Asian modernization; 

22 docunents identified. 

Periodization in Asian History, 20 pp., A. Elgin Heinz, 

specialist in Asian history and assistant director of the 
project, social studies department head, San Francisco, 
California. A discussion of examples of periodization 
patterns for Chinese, Japanese, and Indian history; review 
of periods based on selected stages, themes, alternating 
patterns of contrast, cycles, Marxist doctrines, and degree 
of unification; examples of key topics in each illustrative 
period. 

Concepts and Content; Asian Cultures in a Coherent Curriculum, 
13 pp’.",' A." Elgin Heinz, specialist in Asian history and 
assistant director of the project, social studies depart- 
ment head, San Francisco, California. An essay on reasons 
for studying Asia and ways of introducing Asian content 
into the curriculum without overcrowding it; selected 
bibliography. 

treatment of Asia in American textbooks, 2T pp«, A. Elgin Heinz, 
assistant director of the project, social studies department 
head, San Francisco, California. An examination of the 
treatment of Asia in 34 textbooks; analysis of treatment 
in U.S. history, problems, civics, and economics books; 
comparison with an earlier study completed in 1946. 

Asia in the World History Course (First Semester), 58 PP*> 

Ac Elgin Heinz, assistant project director, social studies 
department head, San Francisco. Guidelines and bibliography 
for including Asian civilizations under ten headings: 
world history or "Europacentric " history; the river- valley 
cultures: self-consciousness. God-consciousness, group- 
consciousness; origins of classical civilizations: the 
migrant conquerors; the classical philosophers: moulders 
of civilizations; fundamental values systems: objective 
and subjective, dualistic and non-dualistic; Roman and 
Chinese empires: rule by law and rule by moral precept; 
feudalism and bureaucracy: two solutibns for the same 
problem; the age of exploration: confrontation of Asia 
by Europe; centralization of political power: Renaissance 
Italy, Mauryan India, and Ch*in China: the Enlightenment: 
intellectual and social impact of China on l8th century 
Europe. 
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Asia In the World History Course (Second Semester), 80 pp., 

A. Elgin Heinz, assistant project director, social studies 
department head, San Francisco* Guidelines and biblio- 
graphy for including Asian civilizations under the following 
headings: transition to the modern world; sources of 
western civilization; pre-industrial colonialism; the new 
imperialism; reaction to western ideas in India; reaction 
to western ideas in China; reaction to western ideas in 
Japan; India, China, and Japan in the world community of 
nations — premises for current attitudes and actions; 
consciousness of political process* Indian nationalism; 
consciousness of political process: Chinese comm uni sm; 

consciousness of economic process: Japanese industrialism* 

Resource Units for Use in Elementary Schools 

Three units were prepared for use in elementary schools, two 
for grade I and one for middle grades (V-VI). The two units for 
grade I have not been distributed because they are based on photo- 
graphic materials that cannot be reproduced at this time* The unit 
for middle grades has been distributed. 

Chinese Homes and Families* 57 pp., Noreen Teachout, workshop 
participant, teacher in Bloomington, Minnesota* A resource 
unit for grade I that includes content, resources, inquiry 
questions, children* s activities, and a bibliography; 
major reliance placed on photo interpretation rather than 
on reading* 

Indian Homes and Families* 81 pp., Noreen Teachout, workshop 
participant, teacher in Bloomington, Minnesota. A resource 
unit for grade I that includes content, resources, inquiry 
questions, children’s activities, and a bibliography; 
major reliance on photo interpretation rather than 
on reading* 

Changing Japan, 69 pp., John U. Michaelis, project director, 
University of California, Berkeley. A resource unit for 
the middle grades that includes main ideas, related concepts 
and content, learning experiences, and bibliographies of 
children’s and teacher’s materials. 

Units for Use in Secondary Schools 

Major emphasis in the preparation of materials for students 
was given to units that could be used in secondary schools* Units 
were devised for use in such courses as world history and world 
geography, or in an elective course on Asia. A first step was to 
assess readings that had been organized into a collection that 
dealt with Asian cultures (See Appendix D) . The next step was to 
apply the guidelines outlined in Chapter III in the production 
of units for tryout. 




All of the secondary units included a teacher 1 s guide and” 
selected reading for students. Those listed immediately below 
were prepared under the supervision of Robin McKeown who directed 



Exploratory Geography of Asia . 61 pp. 

Exploratory Geography of China . 51 pp. 

Exploratory Geography of Japan . 43 pp. 

Exploratory Geography of South Asia (India and Pakistan), 44 
The Importance of Water in Asia . 37 pp. 

Readings in the Cultural Geography of East Asia . 39 pp. 
Readings in the Cultural Geography of South Asia . 45 pp. 

The above units dee"! with interrelationships of man 
and the physical environment; those on cultural 
geography contain readings on man’ s response to 
geographic features. 

Role of Women in Asia . 61 pp. 

An Example of Foreign Affairs : The Arthasastra . 41 pp. 

Science and Society in China . 63 pp. 

Cultural Differences and Similarities in Asia . 63 pp. 

Asia and Food . 49 pp. 

Portrait of Three Asian Cities . 43 pp. 

The above units include readings on socio -cultural, 
political, economic, and urban topics and problems. 

Chinese Writing . 40 pp. 

Modem Chinese Literature . 100 pp. 

Chinese Painting . 19 pp. 

Asian Literature : Stories from Bengal . 64 pp. 

Four Classical Chinese Novels . 77 pp. 

The above units deal ill depth with selected aspects 
of writing, the arts, and literature; excezpts are 
drawn from selected works, 

Hinduism . 47 pp. 

Buddhism . 45 pp. 

Taoism . 35 pp. 

Asian and Western Civilization : A Study of Conflicting Values 
Confucian Concepts in Family and~State, 38 pp. 

The Humanist Way to Government : Confucian Influence . 35 pp. 
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Dennis Adams 
Daniel Birch 
Faye Das 
Darlene Emmert 



Everett Johnson 
Christopher Salter 
A. J. Tudiseo 
David Weitzman 



The above units include readings on beliefs , values, 
and implications of philosophic-religious ideas for 
daily life. 

United States and China . 167 pp. 

Mao Tse-tung . 55 pp. 

Leaders of New Nations . 55 pp. 

Communist Strategies in Southeast Asia . 58 pp. 

The above units include readings on political involve- 
ments, points of view, leaders, and strategies. 

Origins of the Chinese . 61 pp. 

The Chinese Revolution (1922-1949), 81 pp. 

, Attitudes of Imperialism and Response . 37 pp. 

The PaBt Made to Order : Communist Chinese Historiography. 29 pp. 

The above units include readings on historical themes 
and topics. 

The following secondary units were prepared by Elgin Heinz and 
Marianna Pestaner: 

China . Model for an Enlightened Europe . 86 pp. 

Political Development in Asia : The Chinese Example . 54 pp. 
Comparative Government s A Model for Analysis : Two Examples : 
Communist China and Postwar Japan . 77 pp. 

Each of the above units contains a teacher's guide, 
readings, map work, other suggested activities, and 
a bibliography. 

The following secondary unit was prepared by Maurice Englander 
under the direction of Elgin Heinz. 

Introduction to Japanese and Chinese Literature . Part I, 
Japanese Poetry . 37 pp. 

Included are interpretive material, selected examples 
of poetry, and a teacher’s guide. 

The following secondary unit was prepared by Jack Wells under 
the direction of Elgin Heinz. 

The Sino-Soviet Rift : Background and Readings, 85 pp. 

The above unit includes a review of the dispute and 
a collection of juxtaposed Russian and Chinese 
readings on particular issues. 
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Outline for a High School Course 

The outline for a high school course was prepared by A. Elgin 
Heinz | assistant project director, and social studies department 
head, in San Francisco* The outline is presented in Chapter vt 
of this report. ' 



0. Dissemination 

. Materials were disseminated beyond workshop participants and 
unit writers as rapidly as they could be revised, edited, and 
reproduced. Background papers were dessiminated first along with 
sample units that had been developed by workshop participants. 
The procedure was to mail a list of available materials to all 
individuals who had requested information on project activities. 

The mailing included approximately 1800 individuals, libraries 
and school systems. 9 



A second dissemination was launched just before completion 
of project activities. Units of instruction for use in secondary 
schools were included. The dissemination of these materials will 
continue during the coming year under the direction of the project 

« I ?5 i 2 r : ^f 3 ! and tho ® aterials disseminated in the past are 
distributed at the bare cost of reproduction and mailing. Lists 

of project materials which have been disseminated are included in 
Appendix G • 





Chapter II 

GUIDELINES FOR INCLUDING ASIAN 
STUDIES IS THE CURRICULUM 



An objective of this project was to outline guidelines or 
principles for including Asian studies in the social studies curric- 
ulum. The guidelines were drawn from the writings of Asian studies 
specialists and from reports prepared by specialists for use in the 
project activities. Both methodological and ubstantive aspects of 
Asian studies were considered. Attention was given to objectives 
of instruction, the place of Asian studies in the curriculum, 
approaches to Asian studies, organization cf instruction, areas of 
emphasis, and methods of instruction. 

A variety of sources were used to derive the guidelines; they 
have been lir-Vi in the bibliography in Appendix B. Three publica- 
tions were- \*.ud to be especially helpful in identifying substan- 
tive recommendations and guidelines for instruction on Asian 
countries. The first was Approaches to Asian Civilizations , edited 
by deBary and Embree, Columbia University Press, 1964. This volume 
contains papers on history, politics, economics, anthropology and 
sociology, general topics, and course organization. The second was 
The Social Studies and the Social Sciences, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies and the National Council for the 
Social Studies, Harcourt, Brace and World, 1962. Kublin's chapter 
in this volume contains recommendations on both substantive and 
methodologieal aspects of instruction. The third volume was High 
School Social Studies Perspectives . edited by Howard Anderson, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1962. The chapter by Cole deals with East Asia 
and the chapter by Palmer deals with India and Pakistan. 

In the sections which follow attention is given first to 
objectives of instruction on Asian studies as given in the above 
sources. This is followed by a discussion of the procedure used 
to formulate a statement for project use and by examples of 
objectives for different project materials. Substantive components 
are considered next with attention to themes, topics, beliefs, and 
assumptions related to Asian cultures. Inquiry processes are 
discussed next in the context of teaching strategies in which they 
may be embedded. Finally, examples are given of ways in which 
Asian studies may be included in the K-12 program of instruction, 
and the results cf a survey of preferences for Asian materials are 
presented. 
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A. Objectives of Instruction 



Objectives of Asian studies as set forth by specialists on 
Asia encompass a variety of Doth cognitive and affective goals* Of 
central Importance in many statements are objectives related to the 
development of an understanding and appreciation of cultural diver- 
sity, the role of philosophical-religious traditions, critical 
problems such as modernization, interaction with the West, and the 
durability of basic institutions. The following summary of objec- 
tives drawn from reports of Asian specialists is illustrative; it 
was used as a basis for formulating a concise set of goals for unit 
and course production* 

1* To acquaint students with major Asian civilizations, 
the economic, political, and social institutions which 
contributed to their durability, and the role of major 
religious and philosophical traditions in shaping 
human behavior. 

2* To develop a better understanding of one's own culture 
through the study of sharply contrasting cultures. 

3. To extend understandings of man-in-society and relation- 
ships between past and present societies. 

4. To develop an awareness of the cultural diversity that 
exists within and among Asian countries. 

5. To develop deeper insights into processes of cultural 
interaction and change as the many inter-connections 
among Asian civilizations are explored. 

6. To explore the impact of Western patterns of culture 
on economic, social, and political institutions. 

7. To develop insight into modernization problems of 
traditional societies, and how such problems as pop- 
ulation growth, political change, and economic devel- 
opment are being met. 

8. To develop backgrounds of understanding that will be 
useful in dealing with problems and making decisions 
related to American-Asian relations. 

9. To explore the problems involved in developing mutual 
understanding, and in communicating, coexisting, co- 
operating with Asian peoples. 



10. To develop Insights into the relationships between 
the problems of Asian countries and the policies 
and activities of other nations* 

11* To clarify terms and concepts and eradicate miscon- 
ceptions and stereotypes related to Asian peoples. 

12* To develop the ability to understand points of view 
of other peoples even though there may be deep dis- 
agreement with them. 

13* To develop an awareness of the contributions that 
studies of great and little traditions can make to 
improved skill in analyzing and interpreting ways 
of life. 

14* To develop competence in making comparisons, infer- 
ences and generalizations that require the use of 
non-Vestera concepts and values* 

15* To develop skill tAn.:detecting over-simplifications 
and superficial generalizations that tend to be 
made when sole emphasis is given either to cross- 
cultural similarities or differences* 

16. To develop an awareness of the limitations of know- 
ledge about non-Western peoples, the contributions 
of specialized study, the methods of inquiry in- 
volved in producing knowledge, and the need for 
continuing study* 



Objectives for Project Use 

A technique that is highly recommended to others was used to refine 
the above list. The list was presented to workshop participants and 
discussed in detail* Background readings were suggested for further 
study. Participants were next asked to test the applicability of each 
suggested objective by noting specific ways in which each objective 
might be implemented in units of instruction. The following cjxample 
was provided to illustrate applications in different uni ts* 

To develop an awareness gf t^g. cultural diversity that 
exists within and among Asian countries . In studies of 
family and village life children should discover variations 
iinrthe size of families, differences between rural and city 
families, changes in the. roles of members of the family, 
how community development projects are altering village 
life, the impact of technology on family and village life. 



contrasts between village life in India, Japan, and China, 
and distinctive features of such basic human activities as 
esthetic expression, production of goods and services, and 
recreation. The diversity that exists in languages, 
religions, social values, social stratification, and other 
aspects of culture is pronounced in India. Cultural 
diversity also may be noted in China and Japan as students 
study ways of living in different regions and periods. A 
variety of distinctive features may be noted in natural 
features, climates, plant and animal life, land use, 
regional specialization, population distribution, and 
other aspects of physical and cultural geography. As the 
history of Asian countries is studied students should ex- 
plore the many distinctive events, periods, personalities, 
responses to foreign intrusions, impacts of religions, 
approaches to government, views of others, economic prob- 
lems of greatest significance. In short, the countries of 
Asia are replete with diversity even though there has been 
much cultural interaction and there are common cultural 
bonds both within and among Asian nations as we know them 
today. 



After workshop participants had analyzed each objective to show 
applications in units of study, attention was given to overlapping and 
dupiication. Ways in which objectives could be consolidated were con- 
sldered and the following statement was finally agreed upon by the 
participants: 

1. To discover sources of knowledge about non-Vestem peoples, 
the oethods of inquiry involved in acquiring such knowledge, 
and the need for continuing fctudy* 



2. To acquaint students with major Asian civilizations: the 
influence of geography on their development; the role of 
religious and philosophical traditions in shaping the be- 
havior of their peoples; and the development of the econo- 
mic, political, and social institutions which have char- 
acterized their cultures* 



3. To develop awareness of and insight into similarities and 
diversities within and among Asian countries; to develop 
skill in detection of over-simplifications, superficial 
generalizations, misconceptions, and stereotypes. 



4. To develop understanding of the modernization problems 
of traditional Asian societies, including the impact of 
Western culture patterns, and such problems as popula- 
tion growth, political change, and economic dislocation 
are being met; conversely, to demonstrate Asian influ- 
ences, both historical and modern, on Western cultures 
&xid Western in verso tionsul x*6l8tiotis# 



5* To explore the approaches, method, and means involved 
in developing mutual understanding and in communicating, 
coexisting, and cooperating with Asian peoples, both 
for the United States and for other non-Asian countries. 

6. To develop the ability to appreciate Asian points of 
view through making comparisons, inferences, and 
generalizations requiring the use of non-Westem con- 
cepts and values and thus to bring greater understanding to 
one's own culture (note: use of Asian concepts and values 
does not necessarily imply advocacy of their adoption nor 
agreement with their premises; but, as Kipling remarked, 
n He knows not England, who only England knows."). 

7. To encourage the learning and application of techniques 
of inquiry. 



Specific Unit and Course Objectives 

The next step was to formulate related objectives for instructional 
materials that were to be developed. The guiding principle was to form- 
ulate objectives that were contributory to the broad objectives listed 
above. The following examples are illustrative: 

Unit on Changing Japan 

To develop understanding and appreciation of other lands 
and peoples and a better understanding of our own way of 
life through the comparative study of another culture. 

To deepen understanding of interconnections among coun- 
tries in the past and present, the impact of traditions, 
values and new' ideas on ways of living, and the dis- 
tinctive qualities of Japanese culture. 

To develop increased competence in using such methods of 
inquiry such as analyzing content, making and inter- 
preting maps, interpreting pictures, and making 
comparisons*. 

Asian Studies Course 

To develop knowledge and concepts related to Asian cul- 
ture* past and present. 

To develop reasonable conclusions and generalizations 
concerning important aspects of Asian life along with 
attitudes and values that influence student behavior. 
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To increase competence in assessing the validity of 
information by checking assumptions, recognizing 
bias, distinguishing facts from inferences, and 
related inquiry techniques. 

Unit on Political Development in Asia 

To develop knowledge of the varieties of communis^t, 
the problems faced by any political regime, how 
political change takes place, and a model for 
studying change. 

To develop skill in reading analytically, extracting 
main ideas from sources, using library resources, 
and using vocabulary as a tool for conceptualization. 

To develop the ability to maintain rational object!* 
vity while studying controversial subjects. 



6. Substantive Guidelines 

The three references noted at the beginning of this chapter were 
used extensively to identify substantive guidelines — basic themes and 
concepts that should be stressed in Asian studies. For example, 
Wright's essay in Approaches to Asian Civilizations . contains specific 
suggestions on critical or formative periods in Chinese history around 
which courses might be organized. These periods range from the period 
of genesis and emergence of distinctive features of Chinese civiliza- 
tion to the second total conquest under the Manchu-Chinese dyarchy* 
Other essays include substantive recommendations related to historical, 
political, economic, and social components of Asian culture. 

In addition to consulting the published works of Asian studies 
specialists, wide use was made of background papers prepared for use 
as resource documents by workshop participants and unit writers. 
Special efforts were made to prepare papers that highlighted basic 
themes, topics, and concepts that should be emphasized in units of 
instruction. The intention was to obtain recommendations on funda- 
mental ideas that should be stressed in project activities* 

The major steps in preparing background papers were as follows* 
First, key topics were identified and reviewed by the project staff. 
Second, writers were selected from suggestions made by the Planning 
Committee and other experts in the area of Asian studies. Third, 
conferences were held with the writers to shape up outlines. Fourth, 
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the writers prepared detailed outlines for review by the project staff* 
Fifth, after agreement on the outline, the writers proceeded to prepare 
the papers* Sixth, conferences were held with the writers during the 
writing process in order to handle questions and problems as they arose* 
Seventh, the first draft of the background papers were reviewed by the 
project staff and questions and comments were noted for the writers. 
Finally, the writers revised and completed the papers. 

Four background papers have been selected to describe this phase 
of project activities* An abstract of key themes, topics, and concepts 
is presented to illustrate the content of the first two papers. Detailed 
comments from the third paper are presented to suggest a way of 
viewing themes that was found to be helpful in designing instructional 
materials • The fourth paper is a summary of beliefs or assumptions of 
major cultures. 

Themes in Chinese Civilization 

This paper deals with major themes that might be used in units and 
courses that deal with Chinese history. Professor Vlokberg prepared 
the paper after conferences with the project staff. He was asked to 
identify themes and related subtopics that ho believed to be useful in 
organizing materials for students. The following abstract includes 
the nine themes and clt&sters - of subtopics which he recommended. 

Ethnooentrici sm : Reaction to foreign ideas and experience; 

experience with Biddhism; growth of xenophobia; universal 
empire; the tributary system. 

Inequality : Brotherhood; political inequality; criteria of 

social inequality such as age, sex and intelligence; so- 
dal relationships or roles; virtues associated with roles. 

Harmony : In society; with nature; agriculture as a way of 
life; moderation and practicality; as expressed in liter- 
ature and art. 

Social Cement : Personal relationships; government by men; 
role of law; concepts of face and reciprocity. 

Diversity and Unity : Dualities such as rural and urban life, 

intellectuals and peasants, and cultural unity and region- 
al diversity; unity in the concept of harmony and view of 
the role of struggle in recent times. 

Circles of Relationships : The family and kinship; lineage 
groups or Tan : family claims vs. public commitment; familium 
vs* nationalism. 
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Sanctions : Mandate of heaven; the authority of vhat is 
old — tradition, precedent, experience, ancestors, 
elders. 

Impermanence: The concept of cycles — generation, growth, 

flourishing and decay of anything; rise and fall of 
dynasties; resignation and acceptance. 

Some " Why Wots " : Negative aspects to be considered such as 
underdevelopment of science and capitalism. 

Confucianism in Chinese Tradition 

The second paper dealt with Confucianism in Chinese Tradition , a 
topic of critical importance in the study of Chinese history and civili- 
zation. The paper was prepared byRoxane A. Heater, research special- 
ist in Asian history. The suggested themes and related sub-topics have 
been abstracted and presented below under four main headings and a 
summary. 



Society 

The Family : Patriarchal, patrilineal, extended; filial piety; 
reverence for old age; ancestor worship; collective respon- 
sibility. 

tee Gonfucian Social Relations : Son to father; wife to hus- 

band; younger to elder brother; subject to emperor; friend 
to friend. 

Social Classes : Scholars, peasants, artisans, merchants, 
contrast to European classes of nobility, clergy, and mili- 
tary; importance of maintaining harmony. 

Scholar Class : Functions as literati, scholar-gentry, and 
scholar-officials . 



Culture 



toys of Thought : Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism; all part of 
"Confucian life"; complementary rather than competitive. 

Conflict Change as restoration of past; secular orienta- 
tion instructive purpose of history; preservation of the 
past; no concept of deity or afterlife. 

Buddhism: Closest to religion in Western sense; pantheon of 

deities and an afterlife; varieties of egression ranging 
from dootttnes of salvation to Zen intellectual and 
esthetic discipline. 
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Taoism : Bange of expression from popular to esoteric; 

pantheon of deities and an afterlife; supplement to 
other ways ox thought; contact with the Tao or -way” 
in a natural setting; relation to nonconformity and 
political disorder; banishment of self and submer- 
gence in nature. 



Government 

The Emperors Apex of political authority; mahdtte of 
heaven; founding and continuing a dynasty; function 
in coordinating the natural world, the human world, 
and heaven; signals of the right to rebel against 
an emperor. 

Legalism s Views of law; government by personal ex- 
ample; institutions and the cohesiveness of the Con- 
fuoian state; resort to law as indication of disorder 
and dynastic decline; settlement of disputes within and 
among families. 

Civil Service : Bureaucratic system with scholars in poli- 

tical pyramid between emperor and people; rule via 
virtuous examples; patriarchal strain in officialdom. 

Examination System : Recruitment for civil service; open- 

ness of system in theory but existence of economic bars; 
self-perpetuating natui'e of system; content of education; 
political conservatism and cultural traditionalism; lack 
of scientific and technical knowledge; ideal of Confucian 
official as an amateur. 

Tribute System : As a mode of foreign relations; analogies 

with the family system; inferior status of other nations; 
barbarians; kowtow; China as the center; inability to 
regard others as equals and to accept diplomatic equality. 

The Economy 

Agrarian System : Nature of system; underdeveloped industry 

and technology; masses in peasant class. 

Confucian Scheme : Rationalization of economic order; masses 

for labor-intensive cultivation; importance of both 
scholars and peasants because of interdependency; balance 
and harmony among classes. 

Commerce and Industry : Low regard for merchants; contempt 
for "money making" ; unattractiveness of business careers. 



land Investment : Investment in land by merchants to improve 
status; land as ultimate source of wealth; urge to shift 
from merchant to scholar-gentry status. 

Summary 

The six following conclusions can be drawn from the discussion of 
Confuui^lsm in traditional China: 

Confucianism as a system of values permeated Chinese tra- 
dition to such an extent that generally we can speak of 
Confucianism and the tradition as one and the same thing. 

The Confucian family served as a pattern for social relations 
outside the family. 

The Confucian social hierarchy comprising four classes was 
expressed dynamically in political life. The civil service 
bureaucracy is an outstanding example. 

At both the popular and esoteric levels Buddhism and T&olim 
played religious and artistic rcles in Confucian society, 
for religion and art were beyond the reach of Confucian 
values which were essentially worldly; social and political. 

The Confucian family pattern served as a model for the tribute 
system which was the traditional mode of foreign relations. 

Chinese "traditionalism 11 : the great consistency and persis- 
tence of Confucianism over 2000 years can be explained by 
China 1 s strong sense of the past and the supreme importance 
of history in cultural life. It was not until the twentieth 
centuzy that China began to grasp the meaning of historical 
change and a sense of an unprecedented and unforeseen future. 

Cultural Themes and Their Uses 

The third paper, Themes in Chinese Civilization , was prepared by 
Robert E» Bedeski, research specialist in oriental languages. This 
paper included a discussion of possible uses of themes and ways of 
organizing material to provide instruction on themes as well as themes 
and topios to be emphasized. Because of the relevance to curriculum 
workers of the discussion of themes, selected excerpts of Bedeski* s 
paper are presented rather than an abstract. 

Cultural Themes and Their Uses 

In considering Chinese cultural themes and their applicability, 
it would seem that the explicit identification of themes be a 
matter carried on more as a teaching aid for the benefit 6f the 
instructor. That is, a series of suggested themes can be 
identified which would l provide a framework for the presentation 
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of the material in & logical sequences to the students. 

There are four main reasons for this approach! 

First, not all possible themes are of equal Relevance. 

It veuld not be fully correct, for example, to equate 
filial piety and harmony with nature as being of equal im- 
portance, since the former permeated all levels of society 
and even extended into other non-familial and political 
relationships, while the latter was both an esthetic ideal 
of the literati and an important element in philosophical 
Taoism. 

Secondly, very rarely in the literature does one find 
explications of single themes. A given selection, whether 
from a primary or secondary source, will most often present 
a number of possible themes. It is true that there exists 
& body of didactic literature whose function is to impress 
the reader with the virtu* of filial piety or thrift or 
loyalty, but these works form a separate genre and are hard- 
ly representative of the whole. 

The third consideration is the difficulty of isolating 
separate themes. It is impossible to explain a set of val- 
ues in terms of itself, or even adequately in terms complete- 
ly familiar to the Western student. Each concept really 
requires a certain background of non-thematic material. As 
an example we might examine the traditional Chinese respect 
for learning and scholarship. Many stories and tales exist 
in Chinese literature which fully demonstrate this theme. 

But to state that this certain value existed in traditional 
China merely begs the question why . An adequate answer in 
this case can only be given by looking at the examination 
system, the paths of social mobility, the Confucian Classics, 
the nature of the language, and a number of other equally 
pertinent factors. 

The last difficulty in thematic presentation is the 
very concept of theme. By w theme” do we mean a set of 
.positive values? If we settle on this usage then we will 
find ourselves in considerable difficulty since values are 
the essence of institutions and institutions are notorious 
for change. In addition we would be omitting a number of 
important elements of Chinese civilization which were not 
values, but rather neutral characteristics such as the gentry 
system, eclecticism, etc. Or shall we define "theme” as 
simply a characteristic? This might be more admissable but 
it also presents problems. The very richness and diversity 
of a clvilia&tion demands that we refrain from defining its 
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Appirontljr outstindiDji ch&notoristio to & csrtiln oxtont* 
The process of definition involves both inclusion end ex- 
clusion* By including a characteristic we are at the sane 
ti me excluding something else which might be quite rele- 
vant* On a more concrete level if we were to decide on a 
set of characteristics which more or less described 
Chinese civilization* I am sure that we would toe doing a 
grave injustice both to ourselves and to the potential 
users of the material, not to mention Chinese civilization 
itself. Chinese thought and philosophy are full of para- 
dox unresolvable contradiction. Any society and cul- 
ture is necessarily a dialogue among its component parts. 
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The above considerations would seem to suggest that 
the use of "themes” take on a broader meaning and be con- 
sidered more as topics, and that these topics toe orga- 
nised as units of study for the instructor. These units 
in turn might toe based upon readings in a students 1 
anthology* With the topic as the unit of study the 
instructor could assign readings while proposing various 
points to be observed and raised for discussion. The im- 
portant consideration here is that the material first be 
presented to the student and then the values and charac- 
teristics toe extracted from therein with the aid of the 
instructor. 

At this point it might be argued that the unit of 
organization may well be the topic with regard to the 
anthology/ it is true that there is no "natural” 
categorization of any phenomena, but some are more 
logical than ^others in a given context. As stated above 
there is a great deal of overlapping and multiple-theme 
in most selections. It would seem that the instructor 
would benefit by.greater flexibility and increased 
possibility for comparisons if the anthology were not 
tightly organized around self-contained units. 

One possible method of organizing the units of study 
might toe on the basis of a series of paradoxes. For 
example, ouch of Chinese thought can be seen as eclectic 
or dogmatic* The attitude towards religion and divergent 
philosophical schools is often very eclectic and tolerant* 
There is a plethora of writings proclaiming the equal 
utility of Taoism, Buddhism, and Confucianism* On the 
other hand, heterodoxy was very often attacked as a 
supreme evil by the state and its agents. Both Biddhism 
a'J Confucianism fell into persecution at times during 
history. Thus both of the opposing themes can be equally 
developed, with reference to certain histories! and inter- 
pretative readings. The theme of eclecticism has too 








often been stressed in the presentation of Chinese civili- 
zation to students with the result being that many are 
left with the impression that China was an amorphous 
organism, totally absorbing any influence which entered 



it. 



Another paradox might be change versus stability, 
the model for this being the classic Book of Change . Once 
again China has too often been stressed as a stagnant, 
petrified monolith. Perhaps some readings in history and 
traditional historiography might be enlightening. 

Kan in nature is a rather difficult topic, but ex- 
tremely important nevertheless. Fere we might explore 
certain Taoist implications and Confucian stress on 
"humanness" • Nature poetry and landscape painting abound 
and a great deal of interpretative literature is also 
available. 

The dichotomy between official and unofficial 
culture, while not strictly paradoxical, nonetheless is 
sun Important element in the understanding of Chinese 
civilisation. Official culture includes the Confucian 
Classics, the dynastic histories, poetry, painting and 
calligraphy. The pursuit and learning of these forms 
necessarily embodied values and settings different from 
the great frody of unofficial culture: i.e. drama, fiction 
and non-ceremonial music. The latter forms might be 
termed "subterranean" culture, since it often presented 
many elements in direct opposition to Confucian orthodoxy. 

In the realm of political power and its distribution 
one bifurcation that has been commented upon by Dr. 

Levenaon is the paradox of conflict-collaboration between 
the liter&ti-officialdom and the Chinese emperor. Although 
the emperor was seen as the representative of heaven, he 
was not infallible. The doctrine of the Mandate of Heaven 
stated that his reign and the continuance of his dynasty 
depended upon the well-being of the people and his own ex- 
emplary conduct. A further check on absolute power was 
the bureauoracy. Composed of an elite literati which had 
achieved its position by arduous study and examination, 
the bureauoracy sometimes posed a real threat to the power 
of the monarchy. Without this agency the emperor would 
find difficulty in governing his vast empire and in es- 
tablishing his legitimacy in the eyes of posterity. At 
the same time a strong and independent bureauciacy might 
set in motion certain feudalistic tendencies even though 
the literati needed the strong state as the arena of its 
actions. In the presentation of this theme several topics 
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night be examined * the nature of the family system, 
feudalism in China, various bureaucratic institutions 
such as the eras! nation and the cans orate, the gentry 
system, the role of history as an aspect of ideology, 
and the nature of imperial power. 

A corollary to the above is the conflict between 
the masses and state power. Chinese history is full of 
peasant rebellions and other expressions of popular 
antipathy toward the misuse of state power by corrupt 
officials. Occasionally this found voice in anti- 
militarism or secret societies. The government in turn 
made every effort to regulate and control both the 
private and corporate activity of the people. 

The above examples of themes are neither exhaustive 
nor definitive. However, they illustrate possible 
methods of grouping and explaining various phenomena and 
features of Chinese history and society. I have omitted 
any mention of transitional or modern China for the 
present, since the interaction of China and the West is 
an extremely complex subject of study in itself. 



Proposed Format 

The following is a proposed format for a volume of 
readings to be used by the student. I have tried to 
arrange the materials is a logical sequence bas«d mainly 
upon the nature of the available materiel rather than in 
the order of categories in which the themes would be pre- 
sented. Once again it must be stated that there is no 
natural categorization and that any presentation is 
necessarily arbitrary to a certain extent. Any selection 
of readings is unavoidably a sampling of a minute sample 
of the whole. For this reason the readings must be as 
representative of the whole as possible, and at the same 
time be fairly self-contained. For example, a discussion 
of the techniques and symbolism of Chinese poetry would 
be extremely interesting and valuable to the student, but 
would be difficult to place under any single topic or 
theme* Thus the selection of readings must be done with 
the themes in mind but must be presented in a different 
sequence. 

Pour major categories of readings might be presented 
in the selection. The first would be titled "Cultural 
aid Esthetic Patterns." Under this heading might be in- 
cluded examples and discussions of the various forms of 
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"high" and "low" cultures: the classics, prose, poetry, 
literary criticism, painting, calligraphy, drama, fiction, 
and music. Eaoh selection or series of selections might 
be preceded with a short introduction and series ox ques- 
tions pertinent to the content and context of the selection 
and relating it to various themes. A second division could 
be entitled "Ways of Thought." The extreme importance of 
intellectual life and its influence on all aspects of 
Chinese society would give this part a strategic value in 
the understanding of such themes as eclecticism, dogmatism, 
the ideals of the literati, man f s relation to nature, etc. 
Here the student would find selections pertaining to 
Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism and a number of other 
schools of thought. 



The third section might be devoted to selections 
depicting aspects of Chinese sooiety. The family system, 
economic patterns, daily life, status of classes and 
women, religion, law, secret societies, and social ideals 
might all be included here in order to present a fairly 
balanced picture of the matrix of Chinese society. 
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The last division could be called the "Structure of 
Power." Essentially, it would be a picture of the 
political structure and the functions of the Chinese 
state. Here would be included the imperial system, the 
bureanoracy with its sub-oomponents of gentry and literati, 
the military and external relations. Again the watchword 
would be balance. A description of a certain military 
institution might be included alongside an anti-militaris- 
tic poem or anecdote, for example. 

The above approach might be characterized by its 
essential aim of balance and neutrality. The burden of 
synthesis and evaluation must ultimately lie with the 
student in dialogue with the instructor. A discreet 
selection of readings which is more or less balanced plus 
an intellectually sound prpgram of study to be used in 
conjunction with the instructor would seem to be a fairly 
effective approach to an elementary but nevertheless 
sound background and understanding of an extremely rich 
and variegated civilization. 

A fliMtw of Beliefs or Assumptions of Ha .lor Cultures 

The summary of concepts and key ideas related to major cultures 
which is presented below was used in workshops to spark discussion, 
guide reading, and facilitate unit and course planning. The summary 
was prepared by Elgin Heinz, Asian specialist and assistant project 
director. Inoluded are views of primitive, pre-western and western 
societies as well as Asian soc:' ©ties so that study and d- "cussion may 
include comparative analysis. 
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Basic Beliefs or Assumptions of Major Cultures 

One of the moat significant features that distinguishes 
man is his demand for explanations. Thus, primitive man sees 
all aspects of the universe endowed, like himself, with 
tnima (life, volition, personality), looking for the cause 
of any event, he asks, in effect, " Who caused it? H Answers 
are in terms of magic (personalized natural forces that wmw 
can influence or control if he knows the formula) . 

When man's horizon expands to the point that he begins 
to be aware of the universe's extent and complexity, he 
wants explanations that will organize tha boundless chaos 
and reducs it to an orderly system in space and time. He 
asks, "Why was it — and I — created?" Resultant explana- 
tions are both personal (religious) and impersonal (philo- 
sophical) • 

Once the universe is systematized and symbolized, the 
scientist, instead of asking its purpose, concentrates on 
the question, "How does it work?" and the engineer asks, 

*>How can we use it?" 

Most of our beliefs and assumptions are in the second, 
or religious-philosophical category. They answer the 
question "Why?" Most of the time, we are not aware that 
the questions have been asked; for, if our culture is 
reasonably stable, we grow up learning the socially accepted 
answers unconsciously — it never occurs to us to ask the 
questions. But modern transportation and communication 
remind us of the questions, for they have brought us face 
to face with people who have absorbed different answers. 

The following is a drastically oversimplified summary 
of the concepts on which most of the world * s people have 
unconsciously based their behavior. Note that these 
beliefs have met and modified each other throughout 
history. At present, the Western assumptions are having 
enormous influence because of their success in dealing 
with the material environment. But as the world becomes 
more closely integrated, Western people may, in their 
turn, find answers to some of their problems in the beliefs 
the non-Western peoples have held. 

Rre -Westera (emphasizes solidarity of tribal custom to meet 
a threatening unknown) 

1 • Many gods, not in the sense of a god of or for water, 
sun, storm, etc. , but that the water, sun and storm 
are living forces that have personality and vc^ition 
(wills of their own). Eveiything that happens is the 
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result of one of these forces exercising its powers. 
Man, either directly or through priests oan deal 
with these forces as if they were powerful and capri- 
cious persons, by praise, flattery, sacrifice or 
threats. 



2. Man is part of nature, like all other living things; 
therefore, he oust try to live in harmony with his 
environment rather than try to dominate it. 



3* Man is a part of the group; he cannot survive alone. 
Therefore, all decisions are made by and for the 
group, never by an individual for himself. 



I 



4* Since extremes in nature (storms, droughts, etc.) are 
harmful, man, as part of nature, should live a life 
of moderation. Bad social conduct can cause bad 
natural phenomena. 



5* The present moment is the only one in which c an 
live; the past exists only in memory, the future can 
be guessed but not predicted. Therefore, there are 
no absolute lavs of behavior for or environment* 
All one can do is meet each moment or problem as it 
arises acting within the framework of custom. 






6* Measurement of time and space are organic — depend* 
ent on how a person feels at the moment instead of 
on a clock or yardstick. 



Indian (emphasizes religious-philosophic development of 
pre-Vestern) 






1* One god which takes many forms and has many names; 
god is the impersonal life-spirit (Brahman) in 
which all share. God is not a personal deity that 
belongs to "us." Man can't depend on Brahman to 
save him from the consequences of his own folly; 
he is responsible for hie own deeds. The accumula- 
tion of man's decisions (Karma) will take eare of 
reward and punishment, in the next life if not in 
this (note that in this Hindu concept, "next life" 
refers to the next appearance or rebirth, not to 
permanent residence in some heaven or hell). 
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2* All living things have souls (Atman) vhieh are part 
of Brahman. The ego or personality is the super- 
ficial, temporary appearance clothing a part of the 
infinite. 
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3* Han should live moderately, enjoying pleasures 
as they come, hut not pursuing them. Since 
repeated pleasures become commonplace, and since 
pleasure is recognizable only in contrast to pain, 
the craving for more pleasure creates suffering. 

To eliminate suffering, man must eliminate selfish 
craving for personal pleasure. 



4* War is unnecessary because all living things share 
the same soul, and var is evil because killing 
interrupts the soul's working toward eventual re- 
union with the infinite* If war occurs, it nxst 
be “ought without selfish interest in the outcome. 

5* Caste is import amt not only as am expression of 
religious development but socially, for it offers 
the security that in the West is supplied by 
labor unions and governmental welfare measures. 

6. Combination of the foregoing leads to acceptance 
of the existing order, a feeling of kinship with 
all living things, and much attention to spiritual 
matters. 



£h* n *o* (emphasizes practical personal conduct based on 

pre-Western beliefs) 

1. If people live in harmony with nature (Taoism), 
observe the social proprieties, and treat other 
people as they themselves would like to be treated 
(Confucianism) 9 they need npt be concerned &bout 
the after-life. 

2. No conflict of good and evil; circumstances deter- 
mine whether an action is good or bad. Generally, 
evil is merely too little or too much of what is 
naturally good. 

3* The family is the important social unit because it 
gives security to the individual and maintains order; 
family solidarity is helped by ancestor worship. 

4. Man is part of nature; cooperation with nature 
rather than trying to control it will lead to 
contentment. 

5. 411 men are brothers and have mutual rights and 
obligations within the social hierarchy. 



6. People are separated into classes by scholarship 
and occupation, not by births the peasant-farmers 
and the landlord-scholar-govemment officials* As 
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effort to derelop industry because the power of the 
ruling class comes from control of the land. 



7* General acceptance of the existing order, lore of 
nature, and much concern for proper behsrior. War 
is materially and socially destructive. 



Votes the Communists, who hare seized control from the 

landlord-scholars, hare been using all available means 

to transfer individual loyalty from family to state* 

Western (emphasizes nationalism and individualism) 

1 . One god of love, peace and brotherhood (from Iknaton 
and Judeo-Chri stian prophets) • 

2* The one god is a personal God; "we" are His "chosen 
people." 

3* Conflict of good and evil (Zoroaster)* Despite good 
and evil being recognized by contrast with each 
other, both are absolute (good is always good and 
evil is always evil, no matter wkat the circumstance) 

4* The individual is the important social unit; the 
individual is separate and unique (Greek philosophers 
Boman Christians, Rousseau, Locke). 

5* Man is separate from nature (ego from environment) 
and sentience is only in the ego; therefore, the 
environment is objective and impersonal — to be 
worked on, not with* Conversely, the environment 
oan condition the individual* 

6. Nature oan be classified and controlled by science* 

7* Symbols oan be substituted for things so that man 
oan make useful generalizations about an infinitely 
varied world. 

8. Transfer of the idea of superiority as a "chosen 
people" from religion to the nation plus belief in 
"survival of the fittest" plus the concept of con- 
flict of good and evil equals the moral! justification 
of war ("our side is good, therefore the other side 
is evil — thus a war for nationalistic advantage can 
be fought with all the fervor of a crusade) . 
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9* Combination of the foregoing oonoepte in terns of 
capitalism, militarism, and nationalism led to the 
creation of the supreme entity, the Nation-State. 

Eastern European culture, in the process of changing rapidly 
from pre-Western, has adopted Western concepts with one im- 
portant exceptions the group is more important than the 
individual; decisions are made by and for the group (govern- 
ment bureaucracy substituted for aristocracy; little devel- 
opment of an independent, individualistic, competitive 
middle class.) 

Xfllggic culture, also a combination of Western and pre- 
Westem, makes nan responsible for his own actions (no 
redeemer to atone for man's sins). Religion operates in 
all aspects of lifet no separation of church and state; no 
separate priest-class. 

Japanese culture adapted Chinese assumptions to its feudal 
social structure; later added Western technological and 
nationalistic concepts. 
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C. Inquiry or Process Guidelines 

The full-range of inquiry, models, processes, and techniques 
may be found within the broad realm of Asian studies. Historical 
and geographical, approaches, political and economic analyses, socio- 
cultural analyses, and survey methods are used. The opportunities 
for providing learning experiences that are related to this dimension 
of curriculum planning are unlimited. The problem is to select those 
inquiry processes that are manageable by students and directly rele- 
vant to questions and problems in units of instruction. 

The stance taken in this project was to embed inquiry processes 
in teaching strategies. The teaching strategies were designed for use 
in specific units of instruction. The point of view underlying the 
teaching strategies was outlined in a paper prepared by John U. 
Michaelis, project director. 



EMBEDDING INQUIRY PROCESSES IN 
TEACHING STRATEGIES 

Styles of teaching vary greatly and no single approach is a 
panacea. However, there are certain strategies that are currently 
being emphasized in projects throughout the country. Prominent among 
them are discovery or inductive approaches in which students them- 
selves actively engage in inquiry. Although inductive approaches are 
favored by the project staff, they are not recommended as the sole 
approaches. Some teachers may wish to use straightforward teaching 
strategies that are designed to develop key concepts, themes, and 
main ideas* Undoubtedly many teachers will use a combination of 
approaches, varying them in terms of purposes, students, and avail- 
able materials. The following guidelines are indicative of current 
trends and developments that teachers should considers 

Be sure that concepts . themes , main ideas . and modes of inquiry 
are utilized in ways that are consistent with their use in the disciplines . 
For example, economists, and other scholars typically associate rather 
precise meanings with concepts, and the meanings may vary widely from 
popular usage. 

Data may be organized into various periods and regions by histo- 
rians and geographers. Sociologists, anthropologists, and economists 
tend to use concepts and concept clusters as organizing centers. Histo- 
rians tend to deal primarily with particular events while social 
scientists deal primarily with generalizations that cut across societies 
and cultures. 

Keep attention focused on themes . concepts . and mail n ideas around 
which content can be organized . Avoid fact gathering and isolated 
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learning of unrelated details. Guide students to organize and class- 
ify information within periods or regions or around themes and con- 
cepts. Modes of organizing data employed by historians and social 
scientists should he used consistently* 

Give special attention to concept clusters as guides to study 
and original inquiry . Use them to organize information, make compar- 
isons, and formulate generalizations. For example, the cluster 
" Major landforms : plains, hills, plateaus, and mountains" can be used 
to formulate questions, gather data, compare countries, and make gen- 
eralizations as India, China, and Japan and other countries are stud- 
ied. The cluster " Factors i n production : land, labor, capital, and 
entrepreneurship (know-how)" may be used as economic problems are 
studied. The cluster " Factors in change ; invention and diffusion" 
may be used to explore cultural interaction and should be related to 
the cluster " Societies : folk or preliterate, preindustrial, trans- 
itional., industrial." 

Differentiate between the objective study of ways of living in 
terms of indigenous values and the making of judgments in terms of 
our own values . The aim of scientific studies is to describe, 
analyze, and explain ways of living, not to prejudge or condemn them. 
Although it is difficult if not impossible to completely control the 
intrusion of one’s own value system, every effort should be made to 
do, so when the purpose is to understand the reasons underlying ways 
of living that may seem strange. Yet instruction need not stop at 
this point. Students veil may be given opportunities to make assess- 
ments in the mode 6f the humanist who is concerned about human dignity 
and welfare. When this is done, criteria should be clearly defined 
and logically applied to aspects of living being assessed. It should 
be remembered that students themselves will be making assessments on 
their own. Instruction can be of help in improving their ability to 
make increasingly valid appraisals. 

Provide opportunities for students to use methods of inquiry 
employed by historians and social scientists ; 

a. Content analysis 

(1) Documents: primary sources, secondary sources 

(2) Objects: fragments, reconstructed objects, exhibits, 

tools, utensils, sculpture, pottery, textiles, 
instruments, buildings, excavations (or pictures 
of them) 

(3) Graphics; maps, charts, tables, graphs, diagrams 

(4) Pictorials: photographs, drawings, slides, murals, 

films, filmstrips, etchings 
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b. Content production 

(1) Gathering data: content analysis , interview, observa- 
tion, experimentation (s.g. gassing) ; polling, 
sooiometry, field study, case study 

(2) Organising and reporting: outlines, reports, constructed 
objects, graphics, pictorials 

Use generalised models of inquiry flexibly , adapting and modifying 
them as needed to fit problems and i ssues under study : 

a. A Model Used in Social Sciences 

(1) Build a background by reviewing related studies. 

(2) Define the problem, formulating questions or hypotheses 
to guide study* 

(3) Outline procedures for gathering, organizing, and 
appraising data. 

(4) Gather, organize, and interpret data* 

(5) Draw and check conclusions related to questions or 
hypotheses. 

(6) Suggest needed studies* 
b* A Model Used in Economic Analysis 

(1) Define the problem, considering facts and issues an d 
n where ve are in relation to where we want to go*. 

(2) Claris goals and order them in priority. 

(3) Consider alternative means of achieving goals* 

(4) Analyse consequences of various alternatives, choosing 
the most effective* 

c. AoModel Used in History 

Tl ) Define the problem and the context in which it will 
be studied. 

(2) Clarify the working hypothesis and the theory or view- 
point of which it is a part. 

(3) Formulate analytical questions to guide analysis of 
source material. 
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(4) Gather and analyze eouroe materials, checking 

authenticity and credibility. 

(5) Synthesize and interpret information in light of 

the working hypothesis or theory which the data 
support. 

A high level of development of basic study skills is essential 
to a high level of mastery of methods of inquiry . Basic skills of 
importance in social sciences education and in other subjects include 
locating, organizing, and evaluating information, reading, listening, 
observing, communicating in oral and written forms, interpreting pic- 
tures, charts, graphs and tables, and working with others. Skills 
which should be developed in social sciences education include read- 
ing social science material, applying thinking processes to social 
issues and problems, interpreting maps and globes, and understanding 
time and chronology. The foregoing skills are put to many uses as 
methods of inquiry are employed in the social sciences and in history. 

Silsot instructional resources in relation to concents , themes , 
jmd main ideas to be developed and individual differences among 
.students. Use textbooks to give an overview to place depth studies 
in a broad context, and to summarize key ideas. Select source 
materials to illustrate pertinent points and to provide opportunities 
for students to gain experience in analyzing and interpreting original 
resources. Select audio-visual materials for their content value 
rather than for their esthetic value. For example, a realistic por- 
trayal of a street scene may be more informative than an artistically 
executed landscape. Make extensive use of library materials in both 
group and individual study activities. Provide guides to readings 
and have students locate additional materials in relation to selected 
themes, concepts, and main ideas. Use instructional media, including 
ori^insl source materials at the time they will contribute maximally 
to the development of particular points under study. Be constructively 
of instructional materials and provide opportunities for 
students to discover strengths and limitations. 

Evaluate outcomes on a broad base with attention to concepts , 
themes, main ideas . attitudes . and skills . Use both formal and in- 
formal devices including tests, inventories, rating scales, checklists, 
charts, samples of work, observation, discussion, interviews, recordings, 
anecdotal records, logs, and evaluative criteria. Provide opportunities 
for self-evaluation by students and for their making of test items, 
checklists and other evaluative devices. Arrange situations in which 
students can be observed as they use criteria to make value judgments, 
analyze issues, make graphic representations of information, and engage 
in other activities that reveal growth in basic skills. Be alert to 
comments that are indicative of attitudes toward other peoples, depth 
of understanding of key concepts, and ability to identify oneself with 
the values and feelings of others. 
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Wra»nl m* of Teaching Strategies 

The following are illustrative of the teaching strategies that 
were actually employed in units of instruction. In general, an in- 
ductive approach with teacher guidance through questioning was em- 
ployed. Inquiry techniques were utilised in the context of solving 
problems , developing ma*n ideas, and evaluating decisions or policies* 
Evaluation was built into each strategy eo that assessment would be 
viewed as an integral part of instruction rather than as formal test- 
ing. An example at the elementary school level and one at the 
secondary school level are presented to illustrate the foregoing. 

Unit o n Changing Japan 

The overall strategy in this unit was to provi*.* for the in- 
ductive development of main ideas. Questions were devised to guide 
study, opening activities were outlined to introduce each section of 
the unit, developmental activities were proposed, and concluding 
activitiem.were suggested. Notes and content useful to the teacher 
were outlined in relation to suggested learning experiences. 

The main components of the strategy may be outlined as follows i 

1. Use an opener or initiating activity to open up questions 
or problems, recall relevant information, find out what 
children know about the topic, identify misconceptions, 
set one or more questions to guide study, and set the 
stage for later activities. Activities and materials that 
can be used in openers include special displays of mate- 

bulletin board arrangements, films or other A-V re- 
sources, group discussion, completion of an unfinished 
story, and children* s discussion of any ideas they have 
about the topic under study. 

2. Provide for developmental learning activities in a sequence 
that will lead to the development of the main idea. Include 
the use of inquiry processes such as observation, classifica- 
tion, comparisons, inference, and generalization. Utilise 
inquiry techniques such as interviewing, content analysis, 
and photo and map interpretation as they are relevant to 
questions or hypotheses under study. Provide for a sequence 
that includes group planning or ways to proceed, consider- 
ation of best sources of data, ways of locating, organizing 
and appraising data, and means of organising, summarizing 
and interpreting data. Include a variety of activities end 
materials so that children of differing backgrounds and 
capabilities can participate. 

3. Provide concluding activities in which children themselves 
formulate and test conclusions, propose and assess general- 
izations, and evaluate how well they have done. Group dis- 
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suasion, individual and group reports, completion of un- 
finished statements or stories, making and discussing 
maps, charts and murals, demonstrations, skits or more 
foxmal dramatizations, and other activities which focus 
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Units in Asian Course 



The teaching strategy in the units designed for use in Aslan 
courses in secondary schools was shaped to facilitate the utilizer 
tion of source materials as a basis for developing generalizations, 
the strategy began with introduction of the topic or problem, and 
moved to analysis and synthesis of information, and concluded with 
evaluation and application of generalizations or solutions. The 
main compcsnnts may be summarized as follows: 



INQUIRY" PROCESSES IN ASIAN STUDIES COURSE UNITS 



I PRESENTATION OF THE PROBLEM OR TOPIC IN GENERAL TERMS 



II IDENTIFICATION OF THE SPECIFIC UNIT PROBLEM OR TOPIC TO BE CONSIDERED 

III ANALYSIS OF INFORMATION OR EVIDENCE GIVEN IN EACH SECTION OF THE UNIT 

A. Reading, listening, or viewing for information 

B. Analysis of each item of information for meaning, validity, 
and significance 

1. Determining what information has been given 

2. Evaluating the information for validity 

(a) recognition of underlying assumptions 

(b) recognition of bias and emotional factors 
(recognition of the difference between report- 
ive and emotional language) 

(c) distinction between facts, hearsay, and infer- 
ences 

(d) distinction between verifiable and unverifiable 
data 

(e) distinction between relevant and nonrelevant 
data 

(f) recognition of adequacy of data 

(«) distinction between essential and nonessential 
data 

(h) determination whether or not the facts support 
the conclusions (determining the validity of 
conclusions) 

3» Determining the significance and implications of the 
information 

IV SYNTHESIS OF VALID INFORMATION RELEVANT TO THE UNIT PROBLEM OR TOPIC 

A. Orienting the student by re— identifying the unit problem or 
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topic by use of & clear statement that defines and clarifies 
the problem or topic 

B. Reviewing all valid data to determine what information is 
appropriate or pertinent to the resolving, describing, or 
explaining of the unit’s specific problem or topics. 

C. Determining what are the relevant inferences derived from 
the information considered pertinent to the unit’s specific 
problem or topic (Such ** evidencing" may produce relevant 
information that expresses a cause and effect relationship, 
an explanation, a consequence, or a contrast.) 

D. Developing a principle, a warranted conclusion, a solution, 
or a generalization (This could also be viewed as a hypo- 
thesis or a selecting of a course of action.) 

V EVALD ATI0K AND APPLICATION OF THE RESULTING GENERALIZATION OR SOLDTION 

A. Determining what are the alternatives to the selected general - 
ization(s) 

B. Determining what are the consequences of the selected general- 
izations) (determining what are the effects of such a 
generalization upon personal decisions or upon national 
policies, etc.) 

C. Determining how the selected generalization relates to 
personal beliefs and value commitments (implications) 

TEACHING STRATEGY IN A£ T AN STUDIES COURSE UNITS 

I PRESENTATION OF THE PROBLEM OR TOPIC IN GENERAL TERMS 

The purpose of section I is to capture the interest of the 
student. The problem, issue, or topic is presented in a 
highly interesting or captivating manner, usually through 
the use of emotional, human interest materials. (Expressions 
often used for such unit springboards are "The Confrontation,’’ 

K The involvement," "The Gut-Issre,” and "The Hook.") Thus, 
two objectives are accomplished! the central concern of the 
unit is presented and the student has been somewhat galvanized 
or excited about the unit to be studied. 

II IDENTIFICATION OF THE SPECIFIC UNIT PROBLEM OR TOPIC TO BE CONSIDERED 

The teacher clearly elicits from the class the central topic 
or problem to be considered. There should be no question in 
the minds of the students about what is to be considered in 
the unit. It is the teacher's express obligation to guide 



the student discussion to the point where the class members 
discern the topic or problem. The teacher clearly establishes 
that the particular topic or problem viewed by the class as 
the central issue is certainly the task or the unit. Thus* 
the focus of the unit is established. 

III ANALYSIS OF INFORMATION OR EVIDENCE GIVEN IN EACH SECTION OF THE UNIT 

Each section of the unit that is somehow separate from another 
section is to be considered individually at this point. For 
example , an analysis of a reading is made with particular 
attention being extended to meaning, significance and validity of 
the various information given. The teacher and students enter 
into a dialogue that seeks to determine what aspects of the 
particular information presented is valid. This analysis is 
repeated separately for each information source within the unit. 

For example , if the unit is composed exclusively of readings, 
each reading would be analytically evaluated separately. 

IV SYNTHESIS OF VALID INFORMATION RELEVANT TO THE UNIT PROBLEM OR TOPIC , 

The students, having determined what information is valid in 
each section of the unit, now turn to the initial problem 
or topic and attempt to determine what information previously 
known or presented in the unit is relevant. 

The students then attempt to develop a solution, perception, 
conclusion, or generalization based upon the relevant and 
valid information directly concerning the unit question, 
problem or topic. As the units vary, the generalization 
may be in the form of a problem solution in one case or it 
may be an "understanding" that can not be easily verbalized 
in another case. 

V EVALUATION AND APPLICATION OF THE RESULTING GENERALIZATION OR SOLUTION 

The students mist be made to understand that the problem at 
hand may somehow relate to themselves. The problem or topic 
must lead to a determination of "what is right or wrong" 
about a particular problem solution or it must lead to a 
more general value judgment. For example, the students 
should be able to make judgments concerning Amercian foreign 
policy or Asian religious beliefs. The students, however, 
should not only reiy upon personal value commitments, but 
also upon rational and logical thinking. 

This section also includes prepared examinatons that may be 
used to allow the students to apply their acquired knowledge, 
ability to think logic A? ly, and ability to make responsible 
value judgments. The examinations should not be restricted 
to recall and recognition exercises. 
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D. Principles of Instruction 



A variety of recommended principles of instruction may be found 
in the writings of specialists cn Asian studies. These range from 
broad principles regarding the place of Asian studies in general 
education tc those related to the methodology of instruction. Such 
principles are helpful both in initial planning of materials to be 
developed and in the preparation of resources for classroom use. 

They may be viewed as general criteria for assessing background 
materials for teachers and instructional materials for students. 

Summarised below are principles of instruction and curriculum 
organization drawn from references listed in Appendix B. Special 
attention has been given to the selection of those principles that 
are most useful in planning social studies instruction. Although 
most of them are applicable to instruction in secondary schools, 
many of them are indirectly, if not directly, relevant to instruction 
in elementary schools. 

Place in the Program 

1. Asian studies should be placed within the context of the general 
education program and presented as a part of the totality of 
human heritage. Courses in world history or world cultures 
should in fact deal with the world, not just the Western world. 

2. With emphasis on Asian civilizations as a part of the totality 
of human heritage, a balance should be maintained between the 
present and the past so that contemporary events are viewed in 
terms of the distinctiveness of Asian cultures. 

3* The study of Asian civilizations should be viewed as a comple- 
mentary and reinforcing component of general education which 
mast give a solid grounding In Western civilization. Contrast 
and comparison can be used to increase understanding of Western 
civilization as well as understanding of Asian civilizations. 

As Kipling said, "Ho knows not England, who only England knows. 

4* At times Asian studiej should be undertaken for their own 
intrinsic worth, not merely as dimensions of Western civiliz- 
ation or of the United States foreign policy. Such studies as 
esthetic expression in China during the Sung dynasty, views of 
man and nature in Japan, and nonviolence as practiced by 
Gandhi can open new vistas and horizons which differ greatly 
from the Western experience. 

5. Asian studies should be utilized to develop insight into modern- 
ization problems of "old” civilizations, and how such problems as 
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population growth, political change, and economic development 
have in some ways anticipated those of certain Western nations. 
Attention should also be given to interaction with the West 
and how adaptations of Western ideas are a part of the modern- 
ization process. 



Approaches 

1. A combination of integrative historical-anthropological and 
analytical and topical approaches is needed to give balance 

to Asian studies. Students need opportunities to come to grips 
with change over time and special qualities of Asian cultures 
as well as to develop concepts and generalizations about social, 
political, and economic aspects of Asian civilizations. 

2. Historical and anthropological approaches are helpful in seeing 
societies from within, exploring trends and developments within 
a cultural context, and identifying comparisons that shed light 
on the societies under study. Holistic and integrative studies 
are useful in giving a complete and rounded view of the dis- 
tinctive and unique features of Chinese, Japanese, Indian, or 
other Asian society. 

3. Topical approaches are helpful in developing understanding of 
fundamental aspects of Asian civilizations. Main ideas or 
generalizations may be developed about political, economic, 
religious-ethical, soeio-cultural, or geographic features of 
greatest importance in societies under study. 

4. Area or regional studies may be used to bring together the 
above approaches so that distinctive features may be high- 
lighted and selected topics may be explored in depth. East 
Asia, Southeast Asia, South Asia, or other areas more limited 
in size such as India, China, or Japan should be considered. 

5. Consideration should be given to a cross-disciplinary approach 
to the study of Asian civilizations in terms of the problems 
of agrarian societies. Problems may be considered in terms of 
durable economic, political, and social institutions and the 
major religions and philosophical traditions which influenced 
the search for solutions. 

6. To be avoided are highly schematized geographic approaches in 
which central concepts and understandings are over-shadowed by 
facts. Rather, provide for sufficient study of the geograpliic 
setting so that the introduction of historical, economic, or 
other material can be grounded in the arsa under study in terms 
of such concepts as location, distribution, and interaction of 
population, resources, urban centers, and other phenomena. 



n-rprunl gut-i on of Instruction 

1. In general, studies in depth of selected aspects of Asian 
civilizations, with appropriate links between topics and 
periods, are preferable to surveys that attempt to cover the 
whole or even a major part of Asia. Studies of decisive or 
formative periods in Chinese history, food and population 
problems in India, or modernization processes in Japan are 
illustrative of needed depth studies* 

2. In historical courses or units, emphasis should be given to a 
general chronological sequence in which basic trends and topics 
of significance to the development of civilization as a whole 
are presented rather than a detailed chronology of each period. 
Do not get caught, for example, in the study of "one damn 
dynasty after another" as China is studied. 

3. Broad chronology may be used as a framework to give continuity 
and show cause-effect relationships. Chronology is also useful 
as a framework when more complex conceptual frameworks are in- 
appropriate or cannot be handled by students (e.g., imposition 
of such concepts as Toynbee, Wittfogel, or Northrop employ in 
giving macroview 3 before students are grounded in elementary 
aspects of Asian civilizations or have developed appropriate 
conceptual frameworks) . 

4. Provide units which include the study of similarities and 
differences in ways that clarify differences yet do not lead 
students into areas of specialization difficult even for 
scholars. Such units as establishing democracy in India and 
Japan or problems of producing food and other goods can be han- 
dled while units dealing with economic and political theories 
related to modernization processes are not appropriate in first- 
level courses. 

5. Include basic concepts, themes, or main ideas that can serve 
as strands which relate instruction from level to level. For 
example, cultural diversity and homogeneity may be explored at 
various levels in ways that highlight the distinctiveness of 
different cultures and subcultures, help students avoid super- 
ficial generalizations and the development of stereotypes, and 
discover similarities and differences in religious and ethical 
beliefs. 

6. Consider a variety of patterns of organisation ranging from key 
topics presented in broad periods and sequences that include 
comparisons of traditional and modem Asian civilizations to 
depth units on current problems of critical importance and 
contemporary area studies of selected Asian societies. 
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7. In general, flexibility should be maintained in organizing 

material in terms of separate disciplines or multi-disciplines. 

At times separate discipline patterns of organization may be 
useful to attain objectives related to geographic understanding, 
economic aspects of modernization, or other special topics. At 
other times a multi- or inter-disciplinary pattern of organi- 
zation may be most useful in attaining objectives related to the 
study of critical problems, basic aspects of Chinese or Indian 
culture?, or other units in which a comprehensive or holistic 
view is desired. 

Areas of Emphasis 

1 . Priority should be given to the four main centers of Asian 
civilization which influenced other regions, probably in the 
following order of curricular importance: Chinese, Indian, 
Japanese, Persian-Islamic. 

2. If all the above cannot be included, primary attention should 
be given to Chinese civilization and at least one of the 
following: Indian, Japanese, Persian-Islamic. 

3. In limited offerings, the focus might well be placed on recent 
periods with sufficient background to clarify recent develop- 
ments, e.g., the period since the early or middle nineteenth 
century, "the dusk of old Asia.” 

4. The focus in historical studies may well be placed on decisive 
or formative periods — those periods that changed the course 
of a people* s government. Examples are total conquest by the 
Mongols and second conquest by the Manchus in the study of China, 
or contacts with China during the sixth century in the study of 
Japan. 

5 • Stress transitions in power, culture, and basic institutions 
which bring one orde** to an end and usher in a new one. Include 
attention to the contributions of economic, political, and 
social institutions to the durability of Asian civilizations 
and the continuing influence of major religious and philosophical 
traditions. 

6. Topics of special importance are processes of modernization, 
basic themes in Chinese civilization, fundamental value systems, 
the Persistence of cultural traditions, political and economic 
developments, Western imperialism, interaction of East and West. 

Methods of Instruction 

1. Use comparisons freely and frequently across societies, time 
periods, and cultures, e.g., feudalism in twelfth century Europe 
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and seventeenth century Japan. Clarify cultural factors that 
limit comparisons and that distinguish unique elements in each 
member of a cross-cultural comparison. 

2. In general it is most helpful to have students- make specific and 
particular comparisons of societies or institutions under study, 
e.g., particular aspects of feudalism in France and Japan. 

3* When making comparative generalizations based on such concepts 
as Middle class, democracy, and gentry be sure to clarify the 
Europacentric values implicit in them. Give attention to special 
meanings and values, for example, when considering the family and 
the gentry in traditional China. 

4. Clarify threads of continuity that reveal the sequence said cum- 
ulative nature of change in societies under study. For example, 
in studying modernization during the Meiji period in Japan give 
attention to power and authority of the government, role of 
education, and impact of Western technological developments. 

5. Provide opportunities for students to cluster events into broad 
periods that serve to give a sense of structure to basic 
societal changes over time. For example, the history of Japan 
may be viewed in four broad periods beginning with the prehistoric 
and the ancient age and moving to the feudal ard modern periods. 

6. Use the question tt What do you think might have happened if . . . ? " 
when the contrasts will extend understanding of the particular 
event under discussion. Be cautious in interpreting responses 
to the questions so that students will recognize limitations. 

7. Encourage students to work inductively, to formulate and check 
concepts and generalizations as they engage in study and dis- 
cussion. Provide time for group discussion as Asian concepts 
and generalizations are analyzed, checked, revised, and refined 
so that unique and specific shades of meaning are discovered. 

8. Recognize that value judgments are unavoidable . Guide students 
to discover that values have a rationale in the context in 
which they exist. Discourage ridicule and ungrounded criticism 
of the values of others. Avoid comparisons between folk values 
of one culture with high philosophic values of another. 



9. Take time to clarify special reasons for the study of history, 

culture, and other aspects of Asian civilizations. Give attention 
to reasons related to the intrinsic values in discovering differ- 
ing ways of viewing man, nature, and society as well as personal, 
national, and international concerns and problems. 



10. 



Deal lireotly with cliches and stereotypes about Asian cultures 

e.g., "the notorious East,” "the inscrutable Chinese," and 
"anything to save face." 
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E. Asian Studies in the K-12 Program 



Ways of incorporating Asian studies in the social studies 
curriculum wera explored by reviewing courses of study and iden- 
tifying the places where material on Asia would best fit* This 
approach was taken because it was felt that Asian studies should 
be made an inherent part of the program of ins t motion. The in- 
tention was to identify ways of working material on Asia into ex- 
isting programs so that a cohesive curriculum could be maintained. 
Every effort was made to avoid the pitfall of suggesting new 

i to add withou * suggesting ways in which the material was 
related to current programs of instruction. The following were 
identified as realistic opportunities for including instruction on 
Asia a.* the elementary and secondaiy levels in a paper prepared by 
John U. Michaelis, project director. 

Elementary Level 

, , 1x1 th ® comparative studies may be provided on such 

topics as Children of Japan, Families and Schools in China, India 
and Japan, Chinese and Japanese in Our Community, Village and City 
Life, Production of Goods and Services in Other Communities, Food. 

As 1S ^on^n-itJ' 0thin f i f, 0ther Lands , and Communities Around the World, 
to A Mountain S Vill4e in SSK,"!" 

i XSi.°°rS2,“ “• <» St 

, and regional studies are undertaken, opportunities mav 

e Provided for investigating Relationships between Our State (or 
Region) and the Pacific Area, Comparative Study of Our State end 
Japan, Rice, and Wheat Producing Areas At Home and Abroad, Transpor- 

A^iety ffTlSorioe? ? ™ hlems > Genters > ^d related topics, 

f J ? A A f h f sto J ical and geographic comparative studies may be 

included, ranging from Relationships between the United States and 

ed i S.iSS?« rieS of the Pacific to Area Studies of Select- 
ed Countries an^ Global Geography. 

Secondary Level 

A sampling of units on Asian topics may be provided in 

at tMS le " el * 

Study of Early Civilizations. Explorers of A^inn r , r,nn+~ 4 ■» * 

in the United States, Exclusion of Asians, Contributions of Asian*? tn 
Jtoerlcan Life, Asia in United States Histoiy "and Ma in Uort 
raphy. World Cultures, and World History. Specific attend 1 ? T 

gS * — ■ - *■» 

™ China, Revolutions in the Western and Eastern Worlds U S 

foreign Policy in Asia, the Sino-Soviet Rift, Views opiate »d * 
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Confucius on Kan and the St at 3, Comparison of the Chinese and Roman 
Empires, Rehellions in Europe, Asia and Latin America, Trade between 
the U.S. and Asian Countries, U.S. Relations with China. Japan and 
the Philippines, Korea and Vietnam, U.S. Foreign Policy in Asia, and 
Asian Countries and International Affairs. 

A variety of specific units may be used in regular courses or 
in special courses on Asia. Geographic and economic concepts may 
be developed in such units as An Overview of Asian Geography, The 
Geography of China, India, or Japan, The Importance of Water in 
Asia, Asia and Food, Asia and Population Growth, Work Patterns in 
Asia, Asian Economic Systems* Cultural-social aspects of Asian life 
may be highlighted in units on The Origins of the Chinese People, 
Village Life in Asia, Development of the City in China, Urban Life ; 
Caste in India, The Role of Women in Asia, Growing Up in India: A 
Stduy of Acquired Values, Asia and Western Civilization: A Stttdy of 
Conflicting Values, Traditional Patterns in India, China and Japan, 
Modernization in India, China, and Japan. Esthetic and religious- 
philosophical views may be illumined in units on Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confueian Concepts in Family and State, Stories of Bengal, 
Japanese Literature, Old and Modern Chinese Literature, Chinese Paint- 
ing, Concepts of Beauty in Japan, and Asian Spiritual and Philosophical 
Responses. Aspects of political development may be clarified in units 
on Colonialism in Asia, Gandhi, Mao Tse-tung, Political Leaders of 
Asia, The Chinese Revolution, Communism in China, Democracy in India 
and Japan, Communist Strategies in Southeast Asia, Political Develop- 
ment in China, India and Japan, and Comparative Political Systems. 

Special courses on Asia are growing in popularity across the 
country, varying from historical and geographic centered studies to 
multi-disciplinary area studies and combinations of historical- 
geographic-cultural elements. Themes and topics that may be high- 
lighted in such courses include the following: 

Lands and Peoples of Asia 

* • Geographic and demographic features 

2. Preindustrial life, families and villages, elite and 
folk groups 

3* Problems of change— food, population, industrialization, 
roles in families, government, foreign relations 

Forces of Eli story and Tradition 

1. Separation into agrarian (river-valley) and nomadic 
cultures; patterns of conquest and assimilation— 

Mesopotamia, India, China 

2. City-state to empire, problems of organization — Athens , 

Rome, India, China 
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3« Political uses of religion and philosophy in their 
elite and folk aspects — Bone, Han China, India 

4* Asian conquest of Asian* contin ui ty of culture— 
Chinese and conquest dynasties in China, feudalism 
in J&paq, India under Islam 

5* Asia during European Expansion — Chinese cultural 
impacts, European mercantilist’s foothold in S.E. 
Asia* imperialism, the fate of India, failure of 
Confucian system in China, adaptation it Japan 

Independent Nations of Modern Asia 

1* Japan, Asia’s modern nation in its own pattern 

2. China’ Republic and People's Republic, the return 
to totalitarianism 

3* Southeast Asia, Thailand and the ex-colonies 
4* India, communalism, regionalism, and nationalism 
5* Pakistan, Islam and geography 
Role of the United States 
1* rolitical, economic, cultural, military 
2. Critical problems and future prospects 
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F. Survey of Preferences for 
Asian Materials 

A survey of the preferences of teachers and curriculum workers 
for topics to emphasize in Asian materials was conducted during the 
first year of the project. The purpose of the survey was to deter- 
mine which of various topics under consideration by the project 
staff were preferred by individuals in the field. A list of proposed 
topics was formulated by the staff and mailed to 100 individuals 
throughout the country. The recipients of the listed topics had been 
identified by checking journals and by getting recommendations from 
specialists in New York state, the Mid -West, and the West. Also in- 
cluded were members of the Planning Committee, all of whom were 
specialists on Asian studies. 

Included in the list were topics for bulletins and repeats, 
themes to stress in unit materials, filmstrip possibilities, and 
other suggested audio-visual materials. The respondents were asked 
to rate each suggested item as follows: (1) will certainly use, 

(2) will probably use, (3) will possibly use, and (4-) will not use. 

A total of 84 usable list3 were returned with each item having been 
rated by at least 76 individuals. 

The ratings of each item presented on the list are summarized 
below in terms of an index, the smaller numerals indicating a high 
rating. For example, those items with a rating smaller than 1.9 
received a preponderance of 1 ratings, indicating that they were 
most likely to be used. The ratings were obtained by dividing the 
sum of the assigned ratings for each item by the number of individuals 
responding to each item. 

A. Topics for Units and Teaching Guides : 

Rating Topics Suggested for Development 

1.36 What is caste? What have been the social and economic 
roles of the caste system in India? 

1.44 Effects of cultural traditions on 20th century political 
developments in Asia 

1 *47 Nationalism and neutralism in Asia 

1.59 Why did the Chinese find it more difficult that the 
Japanese to 11 Westernize"? 

1.66 Sociologist: Communism and the Chinese family 

1.71 Political Scientist: Communist ideology and Confucian 
tradition in modem China 
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1.74 Geographer; effect of topography on land utilization 
in China 

1.79 Why did printing, gunpowder, and the compass change 
Europe but not the country where they originated? 

1.86 Economist: condition of and prospects for Communist 
China* s economy 

1.90 Chinese Vievrpoints; a selection of readings similar to 
Meskill*s Japanese viewpoints, usable in both history 
and literature classes 

1.92 India* s Gifts to the West (see D. Bodde*s China* s Gifts 
to the West as possible model) 

1.96 Indie Viewpoints; a selection of readings similar to 

Meskill*s Japanese viewpoints, usable in both history 
- and literature classes 

1 .96 The role of China in U, 3. history 

2.01 Japan’s Gifts to the West (see D.. Bodde’s China* s Gifts 
to the West as possible model) 

2.03 Society and civilization; difference of ideas and beliefs 

in pre-industrial or pre-capitalistic Europe and Asia 
despite generally similar economic and institutional 
conditions 

2.04 Ideas of India in the West (see D. Bodde's Chinese Ideas 

in the West as possible model) 

2.08 Demographer: China's population 

2.14 Japanese Ideas in the West (see D. Bodde's Chinese Ideas 

in the West as possible model) 

2.15 How social scientists study an Asian country to determine 

and answer significant questions (the following would 
include facsimiles of artifacts, documents, and other 
primary source materials) 

2.17 China's traditional stability, myth or reality? 

2.23 Why has the cow been singled out for special veneration 
in India? Historical origin? 

2.26 How were Chinese doctrines and ideals applied in Japan? 
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2.42 

2.45 

2.50 

2.55 

2.60 



2.90 



3.?3 

B. Topics 
Rating 
1.32 
‘ 1.50 

1.76 

1.92 

1.98 

2.02 

2.04 



The Overseas Chinese: in the U.S., in Southeast Asia, 
elsewhere 

China' s traditional stability: was Confucianism a cause 
or a rationalization? 

Anthropologist and sociologist: Communication — the 

assumptions and practices taken for granted in each 
society that do not correspond with equivalents in 
other societies 

Cultural anthropologist and linguist: Shang Dynasty 
pottery, bronzes, and "oracle bones" 

What are the distinctive characteristics of the music 
of China, Japan, India? What functions and values do 
these characteristics reflect? 

What is the purpose of a garden — to look at, to walk 
in, to listen to, to smell? (see anthropologist - 
sociologist: communication, above) 

The "hydraulic society": Wittfogel's "agrodespotism" as 
a conceptual scheme for organizing the study of Asian 
civilizations 

Involving Comparisons to Use in Several Contexts : 

Topics Suggested for Development 

i 

Communism: Russian and Chinese 

The Industrial Revolution in India, China, and Japan: 
comparisons and contrasts with Western Europe 

Family economj.cs and changing social structure in selected 
countries 

Feudalism in history: Japanese and European parallels 

and differences 

Sources of authority in government: Rome — law; China 

personal morality; a comparison of the structure, 
organization, and distribution of power. 

Concepts of the nature of God, creation, and good-evil: 
Judeo-Christian-Islamic compared with Taoist-Buddhist 

Producer economics in representative Asian ard Western 
countries 








* 
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2.06 Rise of the middle class and its relations with the 
feudal-manorial nobility in Japan and in Western 
Europe 

^ A <% (ITU ^ I*. mm. m •»+\«*4vit© fNlUQf.^ AH 1 W PrtTfiP - 
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China, and Japan 

2.20 Nomadic and sedentary societies, cultures, and values 

(not only Central Asian relations with China , but the 
corresponding interrelations in ancient Mesopotamia, 
Israelite tribes with Egypt, Dorians with pre-Hellenes 
in Greece, Aryans with Dravidians in Indus Valley, 
barbarians with Homan Empire, etc.) 

2.20 Consumer economics in representative Asian and Western 
countries 

2.45 Political philosophers: circumstances, problems and 

solutions in Athenian Greece (Socrates, Plato, Aristotle) 
and Chou Dynasty (Confucius, Mencius, Hsun-tze) 

2.51 The gentleman: Athenian, Confucian, Renaissance, Italian 
and Tokugawa Japanese 

2.62 Confucian sage-king — Platonic philosopher-king 

2.62 The "great and little traditions": elite and folk world- 
views and values (for example, philosophical and folk 
Buddhism, the superior and ordinary man in the Gon- 
fucian Analects and in Plato’s Dialogues . medieval 
Europe’s noble and commoner) 

2.68 The totalitarian response to political chaos: Machiavelli 

and the Chinese Legalists 

2.69 Maritime exploration and trade: Cheng Ho's expeditions 

in the Ming dynasty compared with Prince Henry's 

2.82 On war: Clausewitz, Mo Ti, Sun Tzu 
C. Possible Filmstrips : me*** 

Hating Topics Suggested for Development 

1.66 Diversity in India (although all Asian countries are far 
less homogeneous than we usually assume, India has 
been notable for its multitudinous landscapes, 
languages, and loyalties) 



* 
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1.71 Living in an Indian village (emphasis on roles and activi- 
ties, distribution of privileges and responsibilities. 
Three-way cross-comparison: rural-urban, f oik- elite, 
traditional-modern) 

1.76 Historical approaches to China (routes of Hsuan Tsang, 
Marco Polo, et al; reasons why land frontiers were 
more important to China than ocean frontiers; why 
Europeans thought North and South China were separate 
countries, etc.) 

1.80 Living in Japan (see living in an Indian village above) 

1.82 Living in a Chinese home (see living in an Indian village 
above) 

1.98 Cultural diffusion: an anthropological concept illus- 
trated by the spread of elements; of Greek art via 
India end Central Asia to China and Japan 

2.13 Art East and West: comparison and contrast of concepts 

2.29 The Temple of Heavens an illustration of the basic 

Chinese concepts of the relation of man to the cosmos 

2.54 The abacus: its operation and its relation to the history 

of numbers and mathematics 

2.56 How to look at a Japanese painting 

2.70 How to look at a Japanese print; 

2.71 Characteristics of Japanese architecture and wood joinery 

2.72 How to look at a Japanese garden 

2.72 The technique of sumi-e (painting in the Japanese manner) 
D. Overhead Projector Transparencies : 

Hating Topics Suggested for Development 

1.43 Overlays to show relationship between physical features, 
distribution of resources, rainfall, vegetation, trans- 
portation routes, etc. to match the above outlines. 

1.56 Outlines of selected countries to the same scale . Second 

set of outlines of smaller countries on larger scale. 
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E. Audio Materials : 

Topics Suggested for Development 

2.22 Speech sounds in major Asian languages: principles of 
correct pronunciation; proper names; words and phrases 
frequently encountered in the study of Asian cultures 
and civilizations; poetry, religious and philosophical 
passages, and important public statements read in the 
original and in translation. 



Other Suggestions for Asian Materlfils 

Space v&s provided on the list of suggested Asian topics so that 
respondents could add others that they thought vould he useful. Sug- 
gestions "which they made are summarized below. 



A. Topics for Units and Teaching Guides: 

1. The differences between Confucianism and Taoism and how they 
have been a part of Chinese thinking. 

2. The way in which China's view of her own "self -strength” has 
heen a factor in reaction to the West. 

3. Ways in which problems of the nomads, the land -man tie, the 
monsoons, and other factors have affected Asian civilization. 

4. Distinctive poetry such as Haiku. 

5. Problems of the developed and developing nations of Asia. 

6. Basic problems of agrarian nations as they seek to industri- 
alize or modernize • 

7. The problem of population growth and food production in 
relation to economic growth and other factors. 

• 8. American foreign aid in Asia* 

9. The role of Japan in U.S. history. 

10. India as a testing ground for democracy. 

11. Contrasting democracies in Asia: guided democracy in Indo- 

nesia, basic democracy in Pakistan, and Japanese democracy. 

12. Power blocs in Aaiz, e.g., the communist of pro-communist 
nat ions, the pro-western bloc, the nonaligned nations. 

13. Religions as a basis for division: Jew vs. Arabs, Hindus vs. 
Moslems, and Buddhist vs. Roman Catholic. 
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14. Differences in religion: Hinduism, Taoism, Buddhism.. 
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1 6. Materials on contemporary Asia (since 1839) dealing with politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural aspects of life* 

17* Mao Tse Tung on war, revolution, and cultural reform. 

18. Movement of peoples, migration, Boundary problems . 



19. Interconnections of religion, culture, and social, structure 
(stratification) * 

20. A concise history of the highlights of Aslan history, especially 
Chinese history* 

21. Wfcy militarism and military virtues were more hi gh l y valued in 
Japan than in Clina* 

22. Composite of material which would give a picture of historical, 
political, economic and other problems of Asian societies and 
how the. various countries are involved in world politics and 
U.S. affairs. 



23. Differences in ideas and beliefs of pre -industrial or pre- 
capitalistic Europeans and Asians despite generally simi l ar 
economic and institutional conditions. 



24. Nationalism and interdependence in Asia* 



23* Asian nations and the United Nations. 



26. Iranians and the invaders from central Asia,. 



27. include Shinto in materials dealing with religions* 

28. Materials for a course on the arts of Asia. 

29. Chine se view of the open-door policy in contrast to U.S* views. 

30. Contrasts Between leadership in Japan and China after the 
Western impact* 
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B> Suggested Filmstrips ; 

1. One on each of the following areas of Asia: central;, northern, 

east, southeast, southwest, south. 

2. One on each of the following to highlight geographic conditions 
Arid Asia, Boreal Asia, Monsoon Asia, Atlantic Asia, Mountain 
Asia. 

* 

3* Special filmstrips on resources, products, peoples, costumes, 
religions, customs, languages, and occupations. 

k. Special filmstrips on democracy in different countries, leaders, 
religions, and cultures. 

5* Bice cultivation from plowing to harvesting, 

6. Art concepts such as shlhui, Dei, Jimi, and hade, 

7* Arts and crafts in different countries* 

8. Special filmstrips on art techniques such as Chinese painting 
and pottery making. 

C. Suggested Transparency Overlays: 

l. Physical features of Asian countries on which overlays of popu- 
lation distribution, transportation, and other features can be 
placed. 

2. Distributions of religions throughout Asia. 

3* Distributions of pro -communist, pro -western, and nonallgned 
nations. 

k. Overlays which show major geographic features of the following 
areas: Atlantic, boreal, arid, monsoon, and mountain Asia* 

5* Distributions of villages and urban centers in China and India. 

6. Overlays which show the changing boundaries of China during 
different dynasties or major historical periods* 

D. Suggested Audio Materials: 



1. Tapes on music of China, India, and Japan* 

2. Tapes which can be used as pronunciation guides. 

3* Tapes which show the influence of Chinese music on that of 
other Asian countries as well as distinctive features of music 
in each country. 
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A critical review of the above ratings and suggestions was made 
by the project staff. A decision was made to proceed to produce the 
following materials and to give attention within them to the items 
with the highest ratings: 

1. Background papers. 

2. Units for use in the elementary school on homes and 
families in Asia, and a unit on Japan. 

3. Units for use in regular secondary courses such as world 
history and a special course on Asia. 





